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ABSTRACT 

The School Breakfast Program supplies federal funds 
to schools and residential child care institutions that provide 
breakfasts to children. This status report compares the performance 
of each state to the performance of other states and of the nation as 
a whole in school breakfast participation. The first section examines 
overall outcomes, taking a brief look at school breakfast 
participation by school and low-income student participation in each 
state. Recent accomplishments are described in the second section, 
which measures progress made between 1991 and 1992 in expanding 
breakfast programs in schools and in serving low-income students. 
Section 3 focuses on state efforts by considering states* use of four 
tools for program expansion: state mandates, state funding, federal 
start-up funds, and direct certification* The fourth section focuses 
on evaluation, rating the states' performances in the preceding three 
sections. Ten tables and a list of related publications are included. 
(MM) 
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Welromcto the second SchoolBreakfestScorecard. Product 

containsoincntdataandanexplanationto assist you inevaluatm 

to ensuie the availability of bieakfast in school to children who may othenvise go without 

The School Breakfast Program is an entitlement program available to any public or private non-profit (e.g., 
parochial) school or residential child care institution which chooses to participate.^ While all students may 
participate in the program, ttiey can only do so if their schools choose to offer the meaL A little moie dian one*half 
oftiieschoolsthatofferschoollunchnowofferschoolbreakfast Daily, 125millionlow-incomechildienpaiticipate 
in die Natiaial School Lunch Program, while 4. 1 million participate in the School Breakfast Program. 

Despite these disparities, tremendous progress has beenmade. For the first time in the history of the School Breakfast 
Program: 

• over one-half — 53.5 percent — of the schools that offer school lunch participate in the School 
Breakfiist Program, the most ever; 

• one-tMrd — 33.1 percent — of Iow*income chUdren participating in the school lunch program 
participate in the School Breakfast Program, the largest ever; and 

• fiscal year 1992 saw the greatest increase in participation by schools in 13 years. 
Thesehistoriclevelsofpaiticipationby schools and students indicate that anybamere 

Many state directors of child nutrition programs feel that part of the increase in student participation is a direct result 
of the cunent economic recession, yet that very faa mi^ have been a deterrent to increased school participatioa 
Either way, there is still a long way to go to ensure that this nutritious moming meal is made available to all childiea 

"..in recognition of the demonstrated relationship between food and good nutrition and the 
capacity of children to develop and learn.,," 

— Federal Child Nutrition Act 

Nfillions of kids arc hungry in America and hungry kids can't leam. Recognizing the link between nutrition and 
learning and fearing that millions of children arrive at school hungry and ill-prepared to learn. Congress established 
the School Breakfast Program — first as a temporary measure through the Child Nutrition Ad of 1966, then with 
permanent authorizationin 1975 — to assist schools in providing a nutritious moming meal to children- TheSchool 
Breakfast Program is now recognized as one of most beneficial of the federal nutrition programs. It meets a vital 
need: feeding millions of school children who otherwise may not eat a nutritious bieakfast It is effective: study 
after study links nutrition and learning and specifically, school breakfast and learning. It reaches needy children: 
almost 90 percent of the children eating school breakfast are low-income. Yet, it is woefully underutilized, 

Tliousands of schools do not participate and millions of kids in need of breakfast still end up going widwuL Many 
school administrators, teachers , priricipals, custodians and others, perceive insurmountable barriers to implementing 
thebreakfastprogram, YetaUofdie**problems''associatedwithoperatingaSchoolBreakfastPrognun— perceive 
and real — canbe solved. FRAC's goalis to changetiiatperception and expandtiie availability ofbreakf astinschools 
and to students across the country. 



' School Breakfest Program Eligibility and Funding: Funding for the School Breakfast Program is availaWe on an entitlement basis to eligible institutkjns. BiglWe 
Institutiont indude: public ichools; nonprofit privale wheels («uch as parochial schools): and. residential chikJ care institutior^ or RCCIs (such as group homes). Any 
cnild who attends a partkipating institution may eat school breakfast 

The fWeral government reimburses 8chool8forallorp«t of the cort of •vfffymtal.T^ 

of each child's family reflected in applications submitted to schools or other required documentation. Children from families with incomes below 130 percent of the 
poverty Hne receive meals tor free. ChiWren from families with incomes between 130 and 185 percent of poverty receive meals at a reduced price (see chart page 
IS). All other children receive the meals at *&jrprtoe. 



For many children, eating breakfast is not a regular occunence. Some have parents who, because of their woric 
schedules, have limited or no time to prepare and serve breakfast Other children have long bus rides and are hungry 
when they arrive at school. Manycomefromfamiliesthatcannotalwaysaffoixienoughfood. Because thesechildren 
do not eat a nutritious breakfast at home, they are hungry when they reach school and either continue to be hungry 
until lunchtime or eat less nutritious food to quell their grumbling stomachs. Hunger in the moming leaves children 
cranky and lethargic. It causes sickness and absenteeism. And, most significantly, hunger deprives chOdren of 
important opportunities to be creative and learn. 

There is good reason to believe that more children than a: any time since the start of the School Breakfast Program 
come from families too financially strapped to provide them with anutritionally adequate breakfast every day. Based 
oncurrent U.S. Census Bureau d^ in 199 1 , 21 .8 percent of all U.S. children — 14.3 million — were poor, 900,000 
more than the previous year. Theoverallpovertyfigurewas35.7miUionpersons,orl42percenL This is die highest 
number of children (or people) in poverty since 1965. 

Providinga breakfastat school for a chUd who might otherwise recdve no breaks^ 

reason for expanding the availability of the School Breakfast Program. The National Evaluation of School Nutrition 

Programs (1983) found that the School Breakfast Program increases the likelihood that children will eat breakfast, 

and that more than 600,000 students who missed breakfast would have eaten it if the program were available in all 

schools. 

About five million children luider 1 2 are hungry in the United States according to estimates based on the Conmiunity 
CMdhood Hunger Identification Project {CCHiP) — the most rigorous study of childhood hunger ever conducted 
in this country (1991). Fewer than half of the low-income households with school-aged children interviewed by 
CCmP were receiving school breakfesL CCHIP also found that low-income children had fewer school absences 
if ttiey got breakfast at school. A 1987 study conducted by physicians and researchers firom universities in Boston 
found that low-income elementary school children participating in the School Breakfast Program showed an 
improvement in standardized achievement test scores and a tendency toward improved attendance rates and reduced 
tardiness compared to similar students who did not eat breakfast at school. 

TTiis is tiie first update of FRAC's School Breakfast Scorecard. The first Scorecard, issued earlierthis year, provided 
dataonschoolbreakfastthroughthe 1990-91 schoolyear,andmeasuredprogressm)m the prior year. ThisScorscard 
includes the latest available data for the school year 1991-92, and provides comparisons with 1990-91. The 
Scorecard was developed to demonstrate how the states and the District of Columbia compare to each other and to 
the riationasawholeinschoolbreakfastpartidpationby schools andstudents.Ita^ 

states and the Distria of Columbia are using available tools to expand school breakfast participatioa FRAC plans 
to update the scorecard annually in order to monitor progress in school breakfast expansioa 

Since 1987, FRAC has coordinated the National School Breakfast Expansion Campaign to recnut, train ana 
advise breakfast oiganizers across the country. This successfiil effort has since become an integral part of the 
nationwide Campaign to End Childhood Hunger* The Campaign to End Childhood Hunger is desi^ied to alert 
the public and policymakers to the magnitude of the childhood hunger problem in this country and to work toward 
solutions. Launched in 199 1 by FRAC in partnership with anti-hunger advocates in every state and more than 100 
national oiganizations, the Campaign co End Childhood Hunger has as one of its goals: to make the School 
BreaJ(fast Program available to all low-income children across the country,,, 

Recentiy, U.S. Senator Robert Dole (R, KS) recounted in a letter to FRAC praising its work in child nutrition 
programs, a story highlighting the importance of school breakfast: "I heard ftom a school principal in my own state 
that he had some children who, before they participated in the program, did not know you eat cereal out of a bowl, 
witii milk. They'd only eaten it dry ftom the box or witii water." This story is, unfortunately, not unique. 

Millions of kids are hungry in America — the School Breakfast Program can make a difference. Join efforts across 
the coimtry to ensure that all our kids have a good start! 

Sincere^, 



This score card is a status report that shows how well or 
how poorly the states and the District of Columbia are 
utilizing a resource easily available to them to support,- 
noiuish and educate their childrea It is not their final evalu* 
ation for completion of a task. 

Using the indicators provided below, it is possible to 
compare the performance of states to each other and to the 
nation as a whole. Groupings are provided in each category 
of top 10 and bottom 10 states (in descending order). 



Finally, in each of thecaregories, states are awarded stars (*) 
for performance and effort. 

Thou^ some states rate better than others, all are far 
finom the goal of providing a nutritious morning meal to all 
students who could benefit from one. 

Inmaking comparisons, the most lecem or best available 
data has been used.^ 

The complete tables appear at the back of this report. 



The score card is divided into four sections: 
fiRFORT 



C^JdlfilLCUKOHB^ provides a snapshot of school break- 
fastparticipationbyschoolsandlow-incomestudents through 
a comparison with school lunch participation in each state. 
Hiese are the most important indicators of School Breakfast 
Program use: they show how states arc doing and how far 
they have to go. 

fiKGWr AOCSDMPUSHtiOJK — measures progress between 
1991 and 1992 in expanding breakfast programs in schools 
and in serving low-income students. 

fffO^ — outlines four tools for school breakfast expan- 
sion and indicates states' use of these tools. 

BMUXIfiiKN — rates the states for their performance in the 
first three sections. According to this scorecard's rating 
system, states are eligible to receive one star for each of the 
two categories in the Overall Outcome section. Likewise, 
states can be awarded one star for each of the two categories 
in the Recent Accomplishments sectioa In the Effort 
section, states are eligible for one star for each of four 
categories. This year there are only two states that received 
no stars, compart to six in this category in the previous 
scorecard — an accomplishment worth noting. 

Maximum Possible: 

Overall Outcome: 

Recent Accomplishments: 

Effort: ★★★★ 



To achieve a complete picture of School Breakfast 
Program use in each state, the District of Columbia and the 
United States, it is important to study all of the sections 
carefully. Hie Overall Outcome section provides the 1992 
baseline for school and low-income student participatioa 
The second and third sections — Recent Accomplishments 
and Effort — taken together, indicate tiie success many 
states arc having in school breakfast expansion efforts and 
show what tools arc currcntly available to states to improve 
their performance. The Evaluation section, at the end, 
provides a clearer picture of how the states compare to each 
other. 



^ Sources: All information regarding school and student portidpQtton. and federal 
reimbur&ementstostatesisfromtheU.S.DepartmentofAQricuiturgProgram 
Dlvision.andr9f)ectsnumbersreporledtotheminOctober1d91 (for liscai year 1992) and 
October 1 990 (for fiscal year 1 991 ). The number of schools participating Is collected by 
USDA once per year, and reflects the number of schools parHcipating in the fall — 
through the end of October. Student partidpetion data is collected monthly, based on 
daily meal counts and is revised quanerfy. 

Information regarding mandates, direct certification, state funds and federal start-up 
grants is based on responses to a survey conducted in Summer 1992, by the Food 
Research and Action Center (FRAG) of all state agencies that administer the Schoo( 
Breakfast Program. 
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SELECTED STATE PRORLES 



Each state has its own story to tell. 
For example, ruralstates and states 
with high poverty rates were early 
targets of School Breakfast Pro- 
gram expansion. These states, 
which are pnmaiify in the South, 
tend to have school partiqpalion 
well above the national average of 
53.5porc8nt. Low-incomestudent 
participation in these states also 
tends to be above the national av- 
erage of 33.1 percent. Because 
these stales haveiessofaneed for 
program e)q)ansion t han St at es wit h 
lowerpartiqpation, recent changes 
in school paitiqpation have been 
[ess dramatic than in stales with 
a^Jye expansion efforts. But, de- 
spite their relativeiy high showing 
in'OvBralIOutoome,''someofthese 
stales still are working to increase 
school and student participation in 
school breakfast, with outstanding 
results. 



The most important indicator of sue* 
cess in the School Breakfast Program is in 
the number of schools offering the pro- 
gram. Only if aschool participates inbreak- 
fast can a student — any student — receive 
themeaL The National School Lunch Pro- 
gram is widely available Ot is offered in 95 
percent of all public schools) and has the 
same eligibility requirements as the School 
BreakfastProgram. Schoolsparticipatingin 



schooUunchaheady have the facilities, staff 
and other infiastructure in place to operate a 
breakfast program and are, therefore, the 
most likely to enrer the program. The first 
measure of overall outcome, then, compares 
the number of schools participating in the 
School Breakfast Program with the number 
of schools participating in the National 
School Lunch Program, This percentage is 
at an all-time high. 



In the nation as a whole, a little more than half (535 percent) of the schools 
offering school lunch also offer breakfast 
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Low-income students are more likely 
than other students to arrive at school 
without an adequate breakfast and will 
likely derive the greatest benefit from the 
School Breakfast Program. These stu- 
dents, firom households with incomes below 
185 percent of the poverty line, are eligible 
for finee or reduced-price meals. Families 
may ^ply for finee or reduced-price meals at 
any time during the year. And, in schools 
offering both lunch and breakfast, students 



receiving free and reduced-price lunches are 
automatically eligible for free and reduced- 
price breakfasts. To illustrate how states are 
doing in reaching needy students through 
school breakfast, a comparison is made of 
the number of children receiving free and 
reduced-price lunch with those receiving 
free and reduced-price breakfast While 
there is considerable room for growth, this 
percentage is at an all-time high. 



Nationwide, the number of low-income students receiving school breakfast is 
one-third (331 percent) of the number receiving school lunch* 
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Example: Arkansas is among 
the top 10 states in the rate of 
participation by both schools and 
students — 85.8 percent of the 
schools that offered iunch also 
offered breakfast in 1992 and 50j2 
percent of the bwnncome stu- 
dents who partk:i)ated in kjnch 
partidpaied in breakfast. This 
makes Arkansas onfy the second 
state in the country (other than 
West Virginia) to achieve over 50 
percent paitk^patkxi in this area. 
School participation growth in 
school breakfast between 1991 
and 1 992 was substantial, at 23.0 
percent, and Arkansas wasamong 
the top 1 0 states in growth in k>w- 
income student partidpatkxi, at 
33.8 percent. This is due, in part, 
to a mandate passed in 1 991 and 
aggressive efforts to expand 
schoolbreakfast at the state level. 
The state agency applied for and 
received federal funds in fiscal 
years 1990, 1991 and 1992 to 
start new breakfast programs. 
Direct certlficalion is also being 
impiememed. 

Ev$lu»tion Arkan$a$: 

Overall Outcome 
Recent Accompiishments 
Effort 
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Ex«ny)/0: Texas is among thb top 
lOstatos in the rateof participation 
in school breakfast as compared 
to school lunch among schools 
(95.3pefOGnt)andbwHncomestu- 
denls (43.5 percent). This strong 
showing is due, in large part, to a 
lon^anding state mandate for 
certain schools to partiqpate in 
breakfast. As the result, there is 
little evidence of success in recent 
efk)rtstoe)qpandtheprogram: the 
increase inpartiqpationbyschocls 
and k>wHncomestudentsbetween 
1990 and 1991 was only 1 .3 per> 
cent and 6.9 percent respectivefy. 
The state, though, is working to 
increase its showing. The state 
agency applied for federal start-up 
funds in 1 991 and 1992, receiving 
them In 1991, and direct certifica- 
tkxi is being implemented. 

Evaluation Toxas: 

Ovorall Outcome -k-k 
Recent Accomplish, no stars 
£fhrt 



Across the country, advocates, par- 
ents, state agencies and others are aggres- 
sively pushing for School Breakfast 
Program expansion. Effective tools for 
expansion (which are discussed in more 
detail in the next section) include: commu- 
nity organizing, education and outreach; 
acquisition of state financial support and 
federal start-up funds; and, passage of state 



lawsmandatingparticipationinschoolbreak- 
fast by certain or aU schools. In most cases, 
organizers measure success school-by- 
school. To provide an indication of progress 
in expanding school breakfast to schools, the 
number of schools serving breakfast in 199 1 
is compared to those serving breakfast in 
1992. The reported increase is the great- 
est in the program since 1979. 



The number of schools nationwide participating in the 
School Breakfast Program increased by 8.9 percent between 1991 and 1992. 
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The primary goal of school breakfast 
organizers and state agencies is to make 
available to all students a nutritious morning 
meal at school to ensure their readiness to 
learn. Once a breakfast program is in place, 
outreach to students — paiticulariy those 
who are most needy — is necessary. Among 
the strategies advocates and sdiools employ 
are: direa marketing to students throu^ 
posters, leaflets and announcements; permit- 
ting children from families receiving certain 
other types of public assistance to receive 
fiee me^ without filing an application; and 



lowering program stigma by promoting die 
program to all children and by ensuring that 
children receiving free and reduced-price 
meals are not overtly identified. According 
to assessments by state directors of child 
nutrition programs, the recent recession has 
been a major factor in the noticeable in- 
crease in student paiticipatioa Success in 
this category is measured student-by-stu- 
dent Recentprogress is evident by compar- 
ing the number of low-income smdents in 
school breakfast in 199 1 to Uiose participat- 
ing in 1992. 



Participation nationwide by low-income children in the School Breakfast Program 
increased by 12.7 percent between 1991 and 1992. 
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19.2% 


TX 


6.9% 


GA 16.8% 


NE 


5.3% 


UT 


59.2% 


HI 2.3% 


NV 


26.5% 


VT 


39.6% 


ID 37.0% 


NH 


50.8% 


VA 


15.0% 


IL 13.3% 


NJ 


7.2% 


WA 


25.2% 


IN 8.5% 


NM 


10.5% 


WV 


-12.4% 


lA 22.9% 


NY 


4.3% 


Wl 


3.6% 


KS 44.1% 


NC 


8.6% 


WY 


54.8% 








US 


12.7% 



On the other hand, states with 
school participation rates below 
the national average nnay be very 
actively promotkig new breakiast 
programs and show signs of re- 
cent and future expansion. 

Ex$mpi$: Mnnesota scaed be- 
low the national average lor both 
schools that 0^ lunch also offer- 
ing breakfast and hr bwHncome 
students partiqpaiing in lunch who 
also partcpate in breakfast. The 
staSe'spartKi)aiionrate8were38.1 
percent and 21 .5 percent, respeo- 
tiveiy. In both cases, however, 
recent progress is evident. Be- 
tween 1991 and 1992, participa- 
tion by schools in the breakfast 
piog ram grew by 41 ^ peroent and 
kiWHncome student paiticf^atbn 
by 33.2 perc£-nt, placing Minne- 
sotaiTithetoplOstates lor change 
in both schools and students. 
Growth was achieved, in part, 
through: the implementatkyi of a 
state taw mandating that schools 
with large numbers of needy chil- 
dren participale in the School 
Breakfast Program; successfully 
securing federal start-iip funds in 
fiscal years 1990, 1991 , 1992. and 
1993; and by implementing direct 
ceftifk:ation. 

Evilusthn Unrmota: 

O^wall Outcome no start 
Recent Accomplishments iKiK 
Effort 
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Exsmfit9: Utah ranks in tho bot- 
torn 10 stat^ in school and stu- 
dont participation in school 
brealtfast as compared to school 
lunch (24,1 percent and 9,7 per- 
centjespectively). Butthestate's 
efforts to expandthe program are 
showing outstanding results. 
Through acombination of: apply- 
ing k>rfederai funding to stait new 
programs in 1992 and 1993 (re- 
cetvingagrant In 1 992)and impie- 
menting direct cedification. Utah 
has seen its school paftidpation 
in breakfast increase by 49.6 per- 
centbetween 1991 to 1992, Low- 
income student participation 
increased by 592 percent during 
the same penod, placing Utah 
number one among the states in 
change in bw-income student 
partidpaiksn, 

Evafuation iMi: 

Ovorall Ourcome no stars 

Receni Accomphh, -k-k 

Effort 



2. ^WeffW^ 



In addition tc local efforts to expand 
school breakfast on a school-by-school or 
schooldisuict-by-school district basis, advo- 
cates in many states have pursued state-wide 
mandates as a more comprehensive way to 
secure breakfast at school for low-income 
childrea 

To guarantee that the School Breakfast 
Program is available in schools with the 
greatest concentrations of needy students, 18 
states have laws mandating that certain 
schools participate in the School Breakfast 
Program. Requirements are generally linked 
to a school or school district's percentage of 
low-income students in relation to school 
lunch participants. All but one (Michigan) 



are active. (Michigan's state mandate was 
linked to federal leimbors Tient levels, which 
were cut in 1981, thereby making the man- 
date inactive. Although reimbursement lev- 
els have since been raised, the mandate has 
notbeenreinstatedtodate.) Three new states 
have enacted mandates this yean Kansas, 
Missouri and South Carolina. 

Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Yoik, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tamessee, Texas, 
Washington and West Virginia. 



To assist schools in providing breakfast 
to students, lOstateshaveprovidedmoney to 
supplement the federal per-meal reimburse- 
ment or provide grants to schools to support 
school breakfast programs. This signals a 
recognition by these states of the relationship 
between nutrition and learning, and a will- 



ingness to conunit limited state dollars dur- 
ing a period of fiscal austerity. 

Califonua, Connecticut, Florida, nUnois, 
Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pfxinsylvania and Rhode Island. 



7. fcjUA^Su^'Uf^F^^ 



To assist states in expanding school 
breakfast programs. Congress established a 
fund providing competitive grants to states 
for one-time expenses associated with start- 
ing school breakfast programs. TTiis five 
year program provided $3 million in fiscal 
year 1990 and is providing $5 million per 
year through fiscal year 1994. Schools re- 
ceiving start-up funds must agree to operate 
the program for at least three yeais. The 
tables tiiat appear on page 14 indicate which 
states applied for federal funds and which 
states received funds. For the purposes of 
measuring effort by states, the important 
indicator is application for start-up funds. 
Thirty-nine states have applied for federal 
start-up funds. There has been a resounding 



consensus from state departments of educa- 
tion that the availability of these funds has 
played an important role in the expansion of 
school breakfast 

Alabama, Arizona, Aricansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Yoik, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Or- 
egon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Viiginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
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To assist very tow-income students who 
attend schools offering breakfast in receiving 
free breakfast, schools may allow these stu- 
dents to receive free meals without filing an 
application. To qualify for "direct certifica- 
tion,** students must be firom households re- 
ceiving food stamps or Aid to Families with 
Dependent CMdren(AFDQ. Records from 
these programs must then be cross-checked 
with school enrollment records (with precau- 
tions taken to ensure students* privacy) and 
families notified that their children may re- 
ceive free meals at school States with cen- 
tralized record-keeping and compatible 
systems between schools and public assis- 
tance agencies can directly certify students 
easily. States with different jurisdictions for 
the various programs — e.g., public assis- 
tance programs administered by county agen- 
cies and schools administered by districts 



with some overlapping jurisdictions and ge- 
ogr^hy — will find the process far more 
difficult Therefore, any form of direct cer- 
tification utilized by a state is viewed as an 
indicator of effort Schools in 44 states 
engage in some fonn of direa certification. 

Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Califomia, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada,NewJersey,NevvYorfc,NorthCarD- 
lina. North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Or- 
egon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington and 
Wisconsin, 



Also provided on page His the amountofmoneypaidin fiscal year 1991 (finalFY 1992 
data will not be submitted to USDA until the end of October 1992) to states as a 
reimbursement fipom the federal government for meals provided through the School 
Breakfast Ingram. 




Exmp§: Montana was idanth 
tied inthaproviousscoracard asa 
stafawhichwaspartormingpcjorty 
and appaarad to ba putting [ittla 
effcMt into improving its parfor- 
manca. Stapahavabaantakanin 
tha stata to axpand partiqpation. 
andtharasulsaraavidant. Mon- 
tana stili ranks bak)w tha national 
avaraga in school and student 
partx:ipatk)n in school bracrfdast 
as oomparad to school lunch — 
307 parcant and 18.1 parcantra- 
spactivaly. Butthisyaaritisabova 
tha national avaraga for changa in 
pa.'ticipatk)n ratas for schools 
(whara it is numbar ona among 
tha statas) and studanis — 49.6 
parcant and 1 9 2 parcant raspac- 
tvaly. Twoimpo(tantindk:alOfSof 
affoft hava baan: tha implamanta- 
tion of diract C8rti(icatk)n, and tha 
stata applying lor (and racarving) 
fadaral funds to assist schools 
wishing to start braakfast pro- 
grams. Continuad school braak- 
fast axpansk)n in Montana is 
antkDftttad. 

Evi/aatfofiAlontaw; 

CVara// Outcom no ttart 

R^contAocomplish, 

Effort 
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Of course, there are states per- 
forming poorty overall that could 
benefit from added effort to ex- 
pand the availability of school 
bcMkiast. Racing a oriority on 
en>e.>sion of the School Break- 
fast Program provides stales with 
an oppoftunity to bring federal 
funds into their communities to 
help meet the needs of many of 
their chidron. 

Ex§mpl9: Wisconsin ranks 
among the bottom 10 states in 
participation by schools and stu- 
dents in the School Breakfast Pro- 
gram as compared to the Sdxx)l 
Lunch Program. Wisconsin is also 
among the bottorn 10 states in 
changes in both school and stu- 
dent partk3patk)n. There Isahope- 
fut note on the horizon: the state 
has applied lor start-Hjp grants in 
each year they were offered, and 
received grants for fiscal years 
1 992 and 1 993 to expand school 
breakfast in the state. Wisconsin 
aiso implements direct certifica' 
tion. another tnoicator of effort. 
Wisconsin has far to go to catch 
up with other stales in expanding 
school breakfast, given its overall 
poor performance. Progress is 
antKipated as a result of the start- 
up grants, and will hopefulty be 
reflected in the next scorecard 
release in 1993. 

EYilUitionWI$consin: 
Omsil Outcome no stars 
ReoontAocomplisb, no stars 
Ethft 



States arc awarded one star for scoring above the national average in each of the two 
categories in this section — School Participation: 1992 dx)d Low-Income Student Participa- 
tion: 1992. 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Rorida, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mssissippi, Nevada, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 

★ California, Idaho, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Mexico, New Yoric and 

Washingtoa 

no stars Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Soutii Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 



Statesareawardedonestarforscoring abovethe national average in eachofthe categories 
in this section — Change in School Participation: 1991-1992 and Change in Low-Income 
Student Participation: 1991-1992, 

Arizopu, Aricansas, Connecticut, Rorida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Virginia and Wyoming, 

★ California, Georgia, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, New Mexico, 

Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota and Washingtoa 

no stars Alaska, Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

States are awarded one star for each of the four categories in which they are taking the 
initiative to expand school breakfast participatioa 

★★★★ Connecticut, Rorida, Massachusetts and New York. 

Arkansas, California, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas 
arKl Washingtoa 

Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia and Wisconsin. 

★ Alabama, Alaska, Delaware, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Mississippi, 

Nebraska, Oklahoma, West Virginia and Wyoming. 

no stars New Hampshire and New l!iexico. 
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33.1% 


8.9% 


12.7% 
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ovmu omcoHe 



1. Sd*u PMr H c it 4i i»0> - wz 



A. a 



A. #SchlsS«rvln9LJich*92 
(# Schools Swing Lunch 
FY92) 

The actual number of schools that per- 
tidptted in the National School Lunch 
Program in iiscal year 1992 (FY92). 
FY92 included the period between 
October 1991 and September 1992. 

B« fSchIt Serving Bfa$t*92 
(# Schools Serving 
BrMl(fa$tFY92) 

The actual number of schoois that per- 
tidpated in the School Breakfast Pro- 
gram in FY92. 

a %Sch!a Serving Both '92 (% 
Schools Serving BothFY92) 

The percentage of schools participating 
in school kjnch th<" also participated in 
school breakfast b.FY92. 

A. « F&RP Students In Lnch'92 
(#Frfs&Rsduc«d-Prics 
Studanttln Lunch FY92) 
The average daily partidpation of stu- 
dents receiving free and reduced-price 
school lunches in FY92. (The same 
application covers bothlunch and break- 
fast, where both meals are available). 

B« # F&RP Students In Bfa$t'92 
(iFrss&Raduead-Prlcs 
Students In Brss)cfsstFY92) 

The average daily partk:ipatk>n of stu- 
dents receiving free and reduced-price 
school breakfasts inFY92. 

C. % F&RP Students In Both'92 
(%Frst&Rsducsd-Prlcs 
Studants Brsslcfastand 

Lunch FY92) 

The percentage of students who, on a 
daily basis, received free or reduced- 
price school lunch who also received 
free or reduced-price school breakfast 





ISchls 


ISchls 


%Schls 


SFftRP 


IF&RP 


% of F&RP 1 


Stats 


Serving 


Sefvlng 


Seivlng 


Students In 


Students In 


Students In 1 




Lnch'92 


Bfast'92 


Both'92 


Lnchv2 


Bfasf92 


Both*92 1 


AL 


1.316 


865 


65.7% 


306.045 


104,487 


34.1% 1 


AK 


381 


144 


37.8% 


22,135 


4,529 


20.5% II 


km 

AZ 


1,116 


814 


72.9% 


216,811 


84,097 


38.8% R 


AR 


1,161 


996 


85.8% 


164,065 


82,356 


502% H 


CA 


8,528 


4,008 


47.0% 


1,596,718 


531,011 


33.3% H 


CO 


1,356 


471 


34.7% 


128,832 


26,412 


20.5% R 


CT 


1,023 


283 


27.7% 


92.978 


22,696 


24.4% 


K7> 

DE 


183 


166 


90.7% 


23,221 


8,587 


37.0% 


r^X 

DC 


178 


170 


95.5% 


3^,554 


16,036 


41.6% 


FL 


2,650 


2^86 


86.3% 


699,616 


266.262 


38.1% 


GA 


1,810 


1,167 


64.5% 


436517 


166,543 


382% 


Hi 


263 


236 


89.7% 


43,097 


15,422 


35.8% 


in 

ID 


527 


299 


56.7% 


57,213 


9,546 


16.7% 


IL 


4,053 


1,377 


34.0% 


543,038 


116,463 


21.4% 


IN 


2,136 


577 


27.0% 


198,815 


35,733 


18.0% 


lA 


1,739 


806 


46.3% 


113,061 


22.024 


19.5% D 


KS 


1,670 


365 


21.9% 


114,421 


15,556 


13.6% ■ 


KY 


1,512 


1,136 


75.1% 


257.150 


118,033 


45.9% D 


LA 


1,686 


1,449 


85.9% 


424,225 


196,356 


46.3% fl 


ME 


740 


328 


44.3% 


48,880 


11,298 


23.1% fl 


MD 


1,343 


957 


71.3% 


161,859 


50,723 


31.3% ■ 


MA 


2,062 


1,019 


49.4% 


176,487 


62275 


35.3% H 


Ml 


3,681 


717 


19.5% 


343,515 


44,901 


13.1% 11 


MN 


1,985 


757 


38.1% 


160,593 


34,506 


21.5% D 


MS 


893 


683 


76.5% 


297.850 


138246 


46.4% H 


MO 


2,427 


1,239 


51.1% 


229,675 


69,879 


30.4% □ 


MT 


668 


205 


30.7% 


37,669 


6,816 


18.1% N 


N£ 


965 


196 


20.3% 


68,601 


10.661 


15.5% □ 


NV 


330 


230 


69.7% 


35,537 


13287 


37.4% U 


NH 


473 


176 


37.2% 


25,591 


3,982 


15.6% H 


NJ 


2,518 


654 


26.0% 


253.802 


43,172 


17.0% y 


NM 


748 


484 


64.7% 


128,339 


41,356 


322% fl 


NY 


5,541 


3,486 


62.9% 


925,196 


271,846 


29.4% H 


NO 


1,964 


1,707 


86.9% 


364.193 


163203 


44.8% H 


ND 


497 


113 


22.7% 


29.424 


4,148 


14.1% ti 


OH 


4,024 


1,414 


35.1% 


415,247 


4 4^ A<^<^ 

116,266 


28.0% y 


OK 


1,840 


1,263 


68.6% 


4 /\C AAA 

195,000 


79,700 


40.9% n 


OR 


1,264 


625 


49.4% 


1 1 1 ,227 


AA AA1 

29,023 


26.1% n 


51 




1 Of\U. 
1 tCDO 


0«t.l 










378 


121 


32.0% 


35,362 


6,105 


17.3% fl 


sc 


1,067 


736 


69.0% 


249,481 


100,016 


40.1% fl 


SD 


574 


224 


39.0% 


44,282 


10,888 


24.6% 1 


TN 


1,621 


1,333 


82.2% 


268,822 


123,515 


45.9% y 


n 


5,995 


5,712 


95.3% 


1 583.719 


557,910 


43.5% Q 


UT 


725 


175 


24.1% 


87270 


8,466 


9.7% 1 


VT 


361 


144 


39.9% 


18.414 


3,437 


18.7% n 


VA 


1,854 


1,368 


73.8% 


232,599 


93,860 


40.4% n 


WA 


1,787 


1,265 


70.8% 


185.513 


60,898 


32.8% n 


wv 


989 


953 


96.4% 


100.220 


56,967 


56.8% fl 


Wl 


2,305 


383 


16.6% 


172.386 


20,919 


12.1% \ i 


WY 


386 


87 


22.5% 


20.735 


3,428 


16.5% n 


US 


88,986 


47,627 


53.5% 


12,583,910 


4,163,393 


33.1% y 
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#Schlt 


% Change 


*FftRP 


#F4RP 


% Change 


state 


Serving 


Serving 


Schit 


Students 


Students 


Students 




BftsfSI 


Bfast*92 




(nBfatt^l 


lnBfast*92 


•91-'92 


AL 


^5 


865 


4.8% 


96532 


104,437 


8.2% 


AK 


205 


144 


-29.8% 


4,273 


4,529 


6.0% 


AZ 


743 


814 


9.6% 


71,975 


84,(»7 


16.8% 


AR 


810 


996 


23.0% 


61551 


82,356 


335% 


CA 


3,649 


4,008 


9.8% 


485,287 


531,011 


9.4% 


CO 


471 


471 


0.0% 


23,497 


26,412 


12.4% 


CT 


251 


283 


12.7% 


19,994 


2259S 


135% 


DE 


156 


166 


6.4% 


7,784 


8,587 


10.3% 


DC 


173 


170 


•1.7% 


15,023 


16,036 


6.7% 


FL 


1,880 


2,286 


21.6% 


209.616 


266,262 


27.6^ 


(SA 


1,073 


1,167 


8.8% 


14i>536 


166,543 


16.8% 


HI 


234 


236 


0.9% 


1i:\068 


15,422 


2.3% 


ID 


224 


299 


335% 


6,969 


9,546 


37.0% 


IL 


1,310 


1,377 


5.1% 


102,765 


116,463 


13.3% 


IN 


587 


577 


•1.7% 


32,936 


35,733 


8.5% 


lA 


704 


806 


14.5% 


17,917 


22,024 


22.9% 


KS 


244 


365 


49.6% 


10,792 


15556 


44.1% 


KY 


1,085 


1,136 


4.7% 


106,753 


118,033 


10.6% 


LA 


1,040 


1.449 


39.3% 


144.365 


196,356 


36.0% 


ME 


317 


328 


3.5% 


9,658 


11298 


17.0% 


MD 


878 


957 


9.0% 


45,967 


50,723 


10.3% 


MA 


990 


1.019 


2.9% 


59.728 


62275 


4.3% 


Ml 


638 


717 


12.4% 


38.171 


44,901 


17.6% 


MN 


534 


757 


41.8% 


25,896 


34,506 


332% 


MS 


664 


683 


2.9% 


128,562 


138246 


7.5% 


MC 


1,113 


1.239 


11.3% 


60.300 


69,879 


15.9% 


MT 


137 


205 


49.6% 


5,716 


6,816 


192% 


NE 


184 


196 


6.5% 


10,122 


10.661 


5.3% 


NV 


186 


230 


23.7% 


10507 


13287 


265% 


NH 


135 


176 


30.4% 


2,640 


3,982 


505% 


NJ 


600 


654 


9.0% 


40278 


43,172 


7.2% 


NM 


438 


484 


105% 


37,437 


41.356 


105% 


NY 


3,257 


3,486 


7.0% 


260,582 


271,846 


4.3% 


NC 


1,689 


1.707 


1.1% 


150,332 


163,203 


8.6% 




91 


113 


242% 


3.831 


4.148 


14.2% 1 


dH 


1,391 


1,414 


1.7% 


109,430 


116266 


6.2% 1 


dK 


1,197 


1,263 


5.5% 


71511 


79,700 


11.3% 


OR 


459 


625 


362% 


20,902 


29.023 


38.9% 


PA 


1,096 


1,258 


14.8% 


63250 


79,548 


255% 


Rl 


92 


121 


315% 


5.641 


6,105 


82% 


sc 


677 


736 


8.7% 


84,623 


100,016 


182% 


SD 


190 


224 


17.9% 


10238 


10,888 


6.3% 


TN 


1,346 


1,333 


-1.0% 


116,088 


123515 


6.4% 


TX 


5,639 


5,712 


1.3% 


521,989 


557,910 


6.9% 


UT 


117 


175 . 


y 49.6% 


5,319 


8,466 


592% 


VT 


99 


144^ 


45.5% 


2,462 


3.437 


395% 


VA 


1,200 


1,368 


14.0% 


81,641 


93,860 


15.0% 


WA 


1,261 


1,265 


0.3% 


48554 


60,898 


252% 


WV 


980 


953 


-2.8% 


64,994 


56,967 


-12.4% 


Wl 


379 


383 


1.1% 


20.198 


20.918 


3.6^ 


WY 


79 


87 


10.1% 


2215 


3,428 


54.6% 


US 


43717 


47,627 


8.9% 


^,8i4,4l6 


4,163,393 


12.7% 



A. iSchIeSeivlngBtet'91 
(# Schools Serving 
BreakfutFY9l) 

The num ber of schools participatinQ in 
theSchool BrnkftttPrcgram in FY9 1 . 

B. iSchts Serving Bfaat '92 
(ISchoolaSeiving 
Breakfast FY92) 

Tho numbor of schools panicipsling in 
theSchooi BrsikiastProgram in FY9Z 

0. % Change Schls'0l»'92 
(% Change in Breaicfast 

FY91-FY92) 
Perodnttge changs in the number of 
schools partictptti^ig in the School 
Breakfast Program bet^raen F^l and 
FY9^ 

Qf<^r|i Lii tsirfi 0$$$ i 

A. #P&RP Students In Bfaaf 91 
(«FrH&Reduced4'rlce 
Students in Breakfast 

1^1) 

The average daily participation of stu- 
dents receiving free and reduced-price 
school breaklast in FY91. 

B. #F&RP Students Blast '92 
(#Free&Reduced4'rioe 
Students In Breakfast 

FY92) 

The average daHy participation of stu- 
dents receiving free and reduoed-pnoa 
school breakftft in FY92. 

C. % Change Students '9l«-'92 
(% Change In Students 

FY91-FY92) 
Peroentage change in the number of 
students receiving free and reduced- 
pnce school breakfasts on a daily basis 
between FY91 andFY92. 



^^^^^^ • ^^^W^^^^w^W 

Dott the state require oeaain schools 
(generaiiy based on a particular per- 
centSQe of students eligibie for free or 
roduoedixice school meals) to partici- 
pate in the School Breakfast Program? 

i. $MsfW« 

H41 the state appropriated any funds to 
eitiier supplement the federal per-meel 
rGtmbursement or to provide grants to 
schools 10 support school breaktastpTo- 
grams? 

Public Ijw 101 -147. the Child Nutrition 
and WIC amendments of 1989, estab- 
lishedafundavaiabletoschoois through 
their state agencies on a competitive 
basis to encouragethfi inittationofschool 
breaidast programs. Three million dol- 
lars was available in PVOO and $5 mii< 
lion was made available each fiscal 
year thereafter through FY94. Schools 
receiving one-ti me start-up grants m ust 
agree to operate the program for at 
least three years. 

A. Applied for Fed'lStart*up 
Furxis? Whatyear(s)? 

B. Received Fed'l Start-up 
FurKit? Whatyear(8)7 

PL10M47 also alk)ws students from 
households participating in the Food 
Stamp Program or Ak1 10 Families With 
Dependent Children (AFDC) to be di- 
rectly certified for free meals at schools 
without filing an appilcatnn by cross- 
checking school enroliment records with 
income maintenanoe records. Do any 
schools in the state offer direct certifica- 
tion for students? 

i I anyii i ^^^^ 

School Bkf8tRelmb.'91 
(School Breakfast Relmburse- 
iTientFY91) 

Total federal reimbursement received 
by the states for the School Breakfast 
Program inFY91, 
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TN 
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yes 
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VA 
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no 
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WA 
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yes 
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39 
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44 1 $652.091334 / 
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Year 


Month 


Week 


Year 


Month 


Week 


Year 


Month 


Week 


1 


$ 6,810 


$ 568 


$131 


$ 8,853 


$ 738 


$ 171 


$12,599 


$1,050 


$ 234 


2 


$ 9,190 


$ 766 


$177 


$11,947 


$ 996 


$ 230 


$17,002 


$1,417 


$ 327 


3 


$11,570 


$ b85 


$223 


$15,041 


$1,254 


$ 290 


$21,405 


$1,784 


$ 412 


4 


$13,950 


$1,163 


$269 


$18,135 


$1,512 


$ 349 


$25,808 


$2,151 


$ 497 


5 


$16,330 


$1,361 


$315 


$21,229 


$1,770 


$ 409 


$30,211 


$2,518 


$ 581 


6 


$18,710 


$1,560 


$360 


$24,323 


$2,027 


$ 468 


$34,614 


$2385 


$ 666 


7 


$21,090 


$1,758 


$406 


$27,417 


$2,285 


$ 528 


$39,017 


$3,252 


$ 751 


8 


$23,470 


$1,956 


$452 


$30,511 


$2,543 


$ 587 


$43,420 


$3,619 


$ 835 


Ea. add. * 


$ 2,380 


$ 199 


$ 46 


$ 3,094 


$ 258 


$ 60 


$ 4,403 


$ 367 


$ 85 



Source: Ft^deni Register, W. 57, Uo, 
45.3M2,p.8111. 

This i6 relevant for the continental U.S. 
only and does not include Alaska and 
Hawaii. 



* A school with more than 
40percentparticipatbninfre6 
or reducGd-price lunch is clas- 
sified as a ''severe need" 
school and can therefore 
qualify for extra federal reim- 
bursements. 

** Child Nutrition Division, 
USDA FNS. (Based on sur- 
vey showing average cost of 
$.4d in elementary and $.50 
in higher grades.) 

Sourc8:Fectera/ BoQistor, Vd. 57, No. 
124, 6/26/92, pp. 28652. 
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For WE WAMT 

A B€><>X 
A SX^^WCHY 

AN tNSlCrHT 

A iBkt>eR 
A UfE... 



WAS 



The Food Researchand Ac- 
tion Center (FRAC) iswidely 
recognized as the leading 
national group working for 
more effective public poli- 
cies to eradicate domestic 
hunger and undernutrition. 
FRAC, a501{c){3) nonprofit 
organization, was estab- 
lished in 197a 



ERIC 



This scorecard was written and prepared by Michele A. Tlngling-Clemmons and Ann K. Kittlaus. 
Assistance and review were provided by Robert J. Fersli, Ed Cooney, Cliristin Drisooll, Mil<e Haga, Geri 
Henchy, Lynn Parker and Motisola Zulu. 

FRAC gratefully acknowledges funding from The Nathan Cummings Foundation and the Edna 
McConnellClark Foundation, which helped make possible thepublicationofthisscorecard. FRAC is also 
grateful to the Ruth Mott Fund for its continued support of efforts to expand school breakfast, and thanks 
the many supporters of the Campaign to End Childhood Hunger, including the Kraft General Foods 
Fburxjation, Public Welfare Foundation, Sequoia Foundation, Mazon: A Jewish Response to Hunger, 
and James C, Penney Foundation. 

Artwork for this scorecard was provided by: Karen's Kids, through Peabody Capitol Hill Cluster School, 
Washington, DC; Patrick Marrin, Kansas; Center for Third World Organizing, Oakland, CA; and 
TomledePaola 

<S> 1992 Food R0S«arcti and Action Center. 
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School Breakfast Score Card (1st Edition, 1992) 
Cost: $3 

Breakfast: Don't Start School Without It! A School Breakfast Campaign Kit (\99\) 
Cost: $7 

Fuel For Excellence: FRAC's Guide to School Breakfast Expansion (2nd Ed., 1990) 
Cost: $12 

Community Childhood Hunger Identification Project (CCHIP): A Survey of Child- 
hood Hunger in the United States (1991) 
Cost: full report $12 

executive summary $5 

The Relationship Between Nutrition and Learning (1989) 
Cost: $8 

Foodlines: A Chronicle of Hunger and Poverty in America 
Cost: $20 annual subscription 

Building Blocks: An Occasional Child Nutrition Newsletter 

(free) 

VIDEO: Campaign to End Childhood Hunger (1991) 
Cost: $15 

POSTER: Campaign to End Childhood Hunger (1991) 
Cost: $10 

Additional copies of this scorecard (2nd Edi'ion, 1992) are also available. 
Cost: $3 



All orders must be prepaid and sent to: 

FRAC Publications 

1875 Connecticut Ave., N.W., #540 

Washington, D.C. 20009 

For bulk orders, please call FRAC at (202) 986-2200. 
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